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bRKlNDECORATION 



Br Mart Gay Humphrey. 



/^HERE is but little decoration now either for 
S--? public or private ends in which the needle 
has not its place. Women who recognize in it the 
implement of the sex, will rejoice that it has kept 
pace in honor and glory with the brush and 
chisel, and that the artistic ends it aims at rank 
in importance with those attempted in any other 
direction. Measured by given space in given time 
no art has made such rapid progress. It is not a 
decade since decorative needlework in this country 
was comprehended under the term " fancy work," 
and associated with Berlin wools and red and blue 
angels, Jacob's Ladder and the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
and to be considered as addicted to " fancy work," 
by the stronger minded, a charge to be repelled as 
one of the minor crimes. 

Now we have the tapestries of the Associated 
Artists. There is under progress at present "The 
Peacock Girl," after a design by Miss Dora 
Wheeler. 

If this tapestry recalls a XVI. century picture 
in feeling, composition, and color, here is another 
which suggests a modern water color. The ground 
is a flesh-tinted silk tapestry fabric, on which are 
Loves among roses. One sits pensively on the 
ground, the other listens with upturned glance to 
a bird singing on a bough above. The delicacy of 
the coloi*, sense of transparence, and peculiar 
blending of tints, belong to the methods and 
results of water-color painting. Another work 
under way, but similar to one before produced, is 
the " Birth of Psyche," which poetically appears 
to emanate from the floating filaments of the milk 
weed. 

Two other large works must be noticed in 
progress of preparation. One is a meeting of two 
lovers by moonlight, designed by Miss Wheeler. 
The figures are life size and costumed picturesque- 
ly. All the details of costume and accessories con- 
tribute greatly and naturally to the interest of the 
work, but the true value is beyond these in so far 
as it reproduces the sentiment of the scene. The 
second design, by Miss Rosina Emmet, is remark- 
able not only for its decorative qualities but the 
originality of the motive. This is the life size 
figure of a Zuni Indian girl, in which the type 
poetically and picturesquely has been carefully 
considered. 

The girl, clad in the striped stuff of her 
country, comes into the foreground holding a large 
vase of Indian pottery ; she carries it near her 
chin, which lifts her shoulders up and gives a 
striking and characteristic pose to the figure. The 
border of the tapestry is curiously interesting. 
This is taken from the designs of Indian bead 
work. Above is an admirable arrangement of corn 
in the ear and husk. The design is now drawn on 
the canvas, the hue of which is chosen to give the 
flesh, tints of the girl, the shadows and high lights 



of the modeling 
being wrought 
in. 

This tapestry, 
it must be un- 
derstood, is not 
embroidery in the 
usual sense of the 
term, although it 
is in fact em- 
broidery par ex- 
cellence, since al- 
most the entire 
fabric is treated. 
The needle how- 
ever is so used 
that the foreign 
thread becomes 
incorporated 
with the web and 
becomes a part 
of the fabric it- 
self. The smooth- 
es of texture 
which resul ts, 
contributes great- 
ly to the dura- 
bility of the 
work, since the 
design is in fact 
protected by the 
warp, and greater strength is also given to the 
stuff. In consequence this tapestry is especially 
adapted for usage and its durability warrants 
work of such importance. 

It may be said in passing that needlework is 
out of place except as it serves the purposes be- 
longing to the needle. While working for effect is 
a perfectly legitimate end, it should be done in 
such a way that the usefulness of the fabric may 
not be injured. The distinction between the 
English and American schools of needlework may 
be instanced by observing that in England greater 
perfection is reached and insisted on in the tech- 
nicalities of stitch. 

Nothing could be more marvelously perfect 
than the South Kensington stitch. There the 
limits of decorative effects are carefully prescribed. 
These are confined in great measure to flat color, 
the shading being given rather to vary monotony 
than to render perspective. The use of the color 
with the needle, being to give these flat tints the 
beauty and evenness of the stitch, becomes a de- 
sirable consideration. Accordingly there is almost 
a science of stitches that has emanated from that 
school. These are classified and can almost accu- 
rately be assigned to the work they should per- 
form in rendering a certain design. 

In this country, on the contrary, we work 
rather for effects, and everything is legitimate 
that can produce them with the limitations given 
above, Mrs. O. W. Holmes Jr.'s work is an ex- 
treme instance of this, since striking and original 
as was Mrs. Holmes 1 work, it did not serve the 
purposes of needlework but required glass and 
framing as a painting. Stitches, however, accord- 
ing to a formula, cannot be prescribed for the 
needlework characteristic of this country. This 
being the case, there is no reason why any 
woman, however remote, may not undertake work 
of this description, and if her artistic instincts are 
keen she will soon see wherein she succeeds and 
wherein she fails. 

The first consideration is a sketch in color and 
this is her working model. Her aim is to repro- 
duce this in form, color, feeling, and texture with 
the needle. In the shadows she uses crewel, in the 
high lights silk. In soft velvety touches she re- 
quires arrasene or even chenille. 

If one is transferring a flower the stitches take 
the line of the shading after outlining the flower. 
They are long or short as the effect seems to 
demand. Everything bends to this. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a set of bedroom draperies of bolting 
cloth, that is to say, of transparent silk gauze, 
delicate as a spider's web and durable as wire 
cloth. Over this clambers a rose vine, dropping 
roses and scattering petals. 

Examine the wantonness of a climbing vine. 
Each spray, each leaf, bud, flower, petal has an 
individuality. The one faculty nature lacks is the 
power of repetition, and in it lies the secret of 



unvarying charm. Herein lies also the secret of 
decoration. In these draperies, while the artistic 
balance is preserved, each detail is different. Here 
the turn of a spray, the grouping of leaf and bud, 
the fold of a leaf, a crumpled petal, the play of light, 
each and all give freshness and another charm. 

There is but one model for such work — nature. 
The root of all lies in observation, truthful studies 
made from life, and combined according to those 
principles, artistic balance spacing, which proceed 
out of art as distinct from nature. 

There are some fine examples of this as well 
as of conventional design in a pair of deep ruby 
plush portieres made by Mrs. Wheeler. The de- 
sign is taken from the magnolia and its foliage. 
The treatment is large and impressive. The design 
is admirably spaced over the surface of the curtain 
but in every part gives a sense of difference. The 
effect in the various parts of the curtain is the 
same, but the details are never repeated, this 
spray is not that spray. Here we have the flower 
from one point of view, there in another • One 
cannot emphasize too strongly this merit in con- 
tinuous design which forestalls monotony and 
gives a new interest to ornament whenever it 
meets the eye. 

No species of embroidery gives such quick re- 
turn as that executed in the manner of this cur- 
tain. The outlines are defined in couchings of 
gold thread singly or double as the drawing seems 
to demand. Inside this are long stitches of olive 
crewel following the outline. These stitches are, 
one may say, three-quarters of an inch long, since 
some qualification is necessary. They reinforce the 
outline only, they do not make the flower the 
form of which makes the decoration, nor any 
attempt to realize it in color. Where the centers 
of the flowers are seen they are given in gold. 
These superb curtains are finished with heavy 
tasseled fringe a half yard deep on the curtains 
suspended from gold loops. Treatment of this sort 
may be indefinitely applied. The preparatory work 
is the principal thing, premising of course the ne- 
cessary expertness of the hand and needle. 

Applique* is a most fertile source of ornamenta- 
tion for amateurs ; it has been rendered easy by 
the preparation of designs of all kinds and in the 
most luxurious materials ready for use according 
to combinations also furnished. Here is, for ex- 
ample, a large curtain for a door of brown damask, 
with an all-over whirl pattern in the same tint. 
On this, making separate groups all over the cur- 
tain, are sprays of oak and acorn leaves. The 
leaves are in different tints of brown plush, and 
two or more of these combined give the effect of 
light and shade. 

The veining is indicated with crewels in creases 
which have been made already in the plush. The 
edges are fastened down with couchings of thick 
filoselle of the same tint. The acorn is in creamy 
white plush and creases here and there, in which 
white silk is introduced in stem stitch, which give 
a necessary feeling of modeling or sense of round- 
ness, as well as simulates the glint of light. The 
hull of the acorn is rendered in compact knot 
stitches in different shades of olive. 

This is but an intimation of what can be done 
in applique\ The supply of forms has been carried 
to the farthest extent. Pansies, azaleas and a 
great variety of flowers in relief can be purchased. 
The thoughtful embroiderer who finds pleasure in 
the doing will scarcely care for so much assistance. 
It is possible for every one to arrange for herself 
interesting combinations of autumn leaves out of 
colored plushes and velvets. 

But applique" in more conventional decoration 
is more satisfactory. Beautiful borders and friezes 
are made by overlapping disks of plush and velvet 
of varying tints and then treating them with 
couchings of thick strands of filoselle in various 
designs. Japanese art is fertile in suggestions for 
this sort of decoration, and may be picked up 
almost every where. 

The most elaborate species of applique" is in 
gold cloth, but this is only the foundation for an 
elaborate system of treatment which transforms 
the fabric. In a blue plush curtain by the Asso- 
ciated Artists, the design, which is very striking, 
is in part outlined with gold couchings such as 
have been alluded to above. In other parts these 
forms are laid in in gold cloth. This is, in turn, 
treated with color, overlaid with gold thread, and 
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caught down in basket stitch with color. Work of 
the same description is embroidered in colored 
silks. For example, the petals of a flower are 
stained with color as 'one sees in nature. This is 
done by colored silks, mingling tints and different 
shades, but the work is loose enough to allow for 
the sheen of the gold to be felt through. 

In less luxurious work the fine floral designs 
which are seen in French cretonnes can be used. 
These are already so shaded that the work is laid 
out to do. With crewels for the foundation and 
silks in the high lights, the drawing and shading of 
the flowers are followed and rich effects produced. 
Practice of this sort is very good before under- 
taking original designs, since one gets familiarity 
with the methods employed without troubling one- 
self about designs or schemes of color. 

Patterns in lace, where the design is bold, serve 
for applique\ A rich lambrequin of deep blue 
plush has sprays of flowers taken from lace. The 
flower receives its principal color by means of the 
plush seen through the net. The edges are 
marked and colored with long loose stitches of 
filoselle, and the centers are brought out in gold 
knot stitches. These separate sprays are brought 
together by angular lines of gold couching. A 
word may be said of the draping of this lambre- 
quin. It hangs in two squares, or if the mantel is 
long, two oblong pieces of plush meeting in the 
center, where they are caught with a flamboyant 
bow. The edges are then caught slightly back 
curtain- wise, the outer ends of the lambrequin 
hang plain. 

There is a combination of paint and em- 
broidery that is found now among the attractive 
decorations. This appears on the thin silk bolting 
cloth and other diaphanous materials., At the 
Decorative Art Society are two charming examples 
in curtains. The designs have been most carefully 
considered. One is the coral honeysuckle vine and 
flowers. The latter are seen so denuded that we 
have a flat segment of the corals. The main body 
of the flower is washed in thin water color, or 
better, in aniline dyes. 

It is interesting to see how many tints are put v 
into a leaf, for example. But we recur again to 
the fact that nature furnishes the model for such 
studies. The forms are defined in outline stitch, 
which accents the decoration. The other curtain 
has a design taken from the. aster, 
in which the flat segment, as if 
half the petals had fallen off, is 
conspicuous. 

It is interesting each year to 
note the new flowers that have 
been introduced into the service of 
the embroiderer. The summer is 
generally used for this purpose, and 
in the autumn the windows bloom 
anew on velvet and plush. This 
season we find the hollyhock and 
the begonia. The imitation is car- 
ried out strikingly. The holly- 
hocks are done in arrasene, and 
the texture admirably given, as 
well as the sense of depth. The 
begonia is an even more difficult 
subject, and it is curious to see 
how with crewels, arra3ene, and 
silk, the roughnesses, inequalities, 
and effects of color are simulated. 

The realism finds its way in 
embroidery of this kind in as 
marked a manner as in other 
branches of art. Snowballs, for 
example, are imitated by- fastening 
on to a raised foundation small 
bits of white ribbon, crossed with 
a yellow stitch in the center hold- 
ing them in place. These are ar- 
ranged with great ingenuity to give 
the effect of leaf hiding under leaf, 
and the ends left a-flutter com- 
plete the resemblance to that old- 
fashioned colony of petals known 
as the snowball. 

No more graceful ornament is 
found than the hop vines with its 
drooping bells. The form is so 
marked that it is very easily im- 
itated. For the flowers arrasene is 
used, and over the foundation of 
yellow crewel the pointed shield- 
-shaped flowers are simulated by 
couching the arrasene, which ren- 
ders the form perfectly. The cle- 
matis, the wild fence climber of 
the fields, is excellently adapted 
for the embroiderer's skill. The 
foliage is given in arrasene, with 
silk for the high lights. 

The flowers are worked in silk, 
and a sort of roughness is given 
the surface to render its feathery 



texture. The pansy furnishes models too numer- 
ous to particularize, but there seems nothing that 
cannot be accomplished in copying their color 
and velvety softness of texture. Work of this sort 
ranks with painting, and studies of this sort from 
natural flowers are valuable in whatever direction 
they may be used. 
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IF, like the Germans, we arbitrarily assigned sex 
^ to all things animate and inanimate, we 
should call Art feminine. Among the rugged pur- 
suits which jostle her as she picks her dainty way 
through the thoroughfares of life, she moves a 
thing apart, a thing to be petted and indulged 
and tenderly cared for. Others may rush on in 
mad pursuit of money and of power — may wear 
out their lives in watching the stock market, or 
pour out their l3lood on battle fields— it is all the 
same to her. She goes calmly on, fulfilling her 
mission, ever weaving a garment of beauty, with 
which to clothe these unsightly lives of ours, and 
creating an atmosphere most congenial to our 
heaven-born instincts. She is the tender spouse, 
who makes beautiful the house of her lord, while 
he, in the smoke and dust of the arena, wins his 
triumphs, and sometimes brings home gold where- 
with she may carry out her pretty fancies — and 
well he may— for, without her, what would life be, 
and of what use those triumphs, if there were not 
this divine alchemy, which can convert gold into 
things which gladden the eye and rejoice the 
heart, and make life worth living? And that is 
just what this multitude of art workers are doing 
— in evolving beauty from pigments— from bronze, 
brass, clay, silver, wood"; in tracing beautiful de- 
signs on delicate fabrics; in conceiving delightful 
combinations of color, form and material, they are 
making life worth living. 

This craving for beauty is an instinct which 
civilization does not create, but only develops. 
Its flower is in a high social condition, but its 
roots are deep down in the eternal nature of 
things. There is not a mote which dances in 



prismatic splendor in the sunbeam, not a shell or 
a pebble thrown upon the beach by the tide, not 
a tree stretching out its branches athwart the sky, 
but tells this everlasting truth, that beauty, every- 
where beauty, is Nature's law. The lines on which 
she moves, be they in fluid or solid, are perfect 
grace— the colors she applies are perfect harmony. 
Look at your window pane after a wintry night, 
and confess that your own conceptions of beauty 
are coarse and vulgar beside it. 

Man can construct nothing so ugly, that if left 
long enough in her hands she will not make of it 
a thing of soft harmonies, wearing away its angu- 
larities and weaving cunning network of lichens 
and mosses to veil it. She is said to be a great 
economist, this Nature — to balance her accounts 
with wonderful exactness, and to think highly of 
the utilities. However that may be, it is this 
nourishing of our heaven- born hunger for beauty 
— this determined purpose to deck the universe, 
from tiny atom to rolling suns, with a splendor 
which shall appeal to the eye, and make existence 
a joy. This it is which makes her seem most 
divine, and which seems to give divine authority 
for the mission of Art. 

Now since Art is so obviously feminine, is it 
not equally obvious that it was designed as a pur- 
suit for woman ? Is she not by nature a decorator ? 
Do not her person and her surroundings in all 
ages attest that? Then, too, the pressure of life 
is not laid so heavily upon her as upon the other 
sex, who are the natural toilers and bread-winners. 
Hence, she has time and strength for the perfectly 
congenial career which is open to her in Art. 

Now let us see what she has done. What did 
she do in Greek ar£? Nothing. Poetry had its 
Sappho. There must surely have been one 
woman's name inscribed upon art treasures in the 
Isles of Greece. Well, Greek civilization was not 
very generous to women — the atmosphere, was un- 
propitious. Let us look at Italy inj the time of 
the Renaissance — it was not unfashionable there 
for women to be conspicuous. We will look at 
Vasari's " Lives of Artists." It will be pleasant to 
read about women with high ideals and pursuits, 
living among the Medicis and Borgias, in that 
wicked old Italy. Still only men. Well, no doubt, 
Vasari was a crochety old fellow, unfair and pre- 
judiced. The encyclopedias afford after all the 
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